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RO V. XIV. 34. 


: 
© Righteouſuef exalteth a nation: os 1 
Vu u is a 1 70 * Pech 1 4 


Harever tends to enconrage: the © | 
minds of thoſe who are engag'd in ' .- 
| a good work, or to fortify them a- 
gainſt any reproaeh they unjuſtly ſuffer, tends 
to promote the work it ſelf. Even the calling 
to remembrance ſuch thoughts as have at any 
former time given us a rational ſatis faction in 
what we have undertaken, is uſeful towards the 
quickning our zeal, and confirmin g our reſolution 
to $0 on. And his is what I now chiefly pro- 
pole to my ſelf. Tis to put you in mind of 
what you very well know: that the practice 
of righteouſneſs has a direct tendency to the 
welfare of the community, as well as of parti- 
cular perſons and families; and that the indul- 
ging of vice, or neglecting to take proper mea- 
ſures for wenne it, tends to the ruin of 
| — 
The text I have chileni is well fuired coſuch 
a deſign. And it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, 
that they are the words of him, whom the 
ſcripture has marked out as the wiſe man by 
way of eminency : who when he was encou- 
raged to ask of God whatever he moſt deſir dd, 
: choſe wiſdom, preferring it to all the advan- | 
"gn of this: world; and received an aſſu- 
rance 


N 


rance from heaven, that Þ becauſe he had not 
asked long life, or riches, or the life of his ene- 
mies, but had as: for himſelf tuiſdom and 
knowledge to judge the people, and to diſcern be- 


teen good and bad; therefore God had given 


him a "wiſe and an underſtanding heart, ſo that 


there was none like him before him, neither 
after him ſhould any ariſe like unto him. Th ey 


are the words of an 'experienc'd king: who. 

being rais d to à (throne in his youth, had 
thro' a long reign the advantage of obſerv- 
ing what were the ſteps by which a nation is 


advanc d, and what t hoſe meaſures which tend 


to its ruin. He it is, who pronounces in our 
text, that righteouſneſs. exalteth a nation, and 
that © fant is a reproach to any people. But inſtead 


of deſiring you to be guided by the authority 
even of —— himſelf; I ſhall make it my 


buſineſs to enquire into che truth of what he 
affirms, by conſidering the reaſons which ſup- 
port it; after having firſt Ren a brief txplice- 


tion ol the words. 


- Raghitonſnefs we lee is oppos d to 22 which 
is properly the breach of a law. The wiſe 
man therefore had in his mind a regard to a 
law: and tis plain it muſt be that law to which 


every iritelligent rational being is ſubject; that 
Jaw which God has 1 red in the natures 
of men throughout all nations of the world; 
which law is violated by doing any thing chat 


is really evil in itſelf. Righteouſneſs compre- 


hends all thoſe things which are good intrin- 


. and known by men in general to be ſo; | 


+4 Kiags il. 512.2 Chron. i. 7-12. 


„* ; ſuch 


ſuch as are agreeable to the condition in which 
men are placed, and the relations which they 
bear to each other, and to the ſupreme gover- 
nor of all. Thris righteouſusſß, heaffirms, exalteth 
a nation: i. e. makes it really proſperous and 
erful; has this tendency in its own nature; 
and in the ordinary courſe of things will increaſe 
the proſperity and greatneſs of a people, as it 
will give their neighbours a high eſteem of 
them, and make them court their favour. The 
large view which the wiſe man has before him 
when he ſpeaks of exalting a nation, and which 
he more fully diſcovers in the next words, where 
he declares that /in is 4 reproach to any people, 
ſhews that he did not by righteouſneſs mean 
whatever ſhall happen to be enacted by the ma- 
giftrate's authority; or imagine that the mere 
enacting any ching into a law, can make the 
practice tend to a narion's advantage. He plain- 
ly fignifies his judgment, that there is in the na- 
ture of things a difference /berween-righteonſmeſs 
and in, good and evil, wherher'that difference 
be regarded by human lavwys or not; and that if 
iniguity be ſet up by à law, it will be a reproach 
to that people, as certainly as if they practis d it 
while the law of the land declar'd againſt it. 
Hin in general being oppoſed to righreonſneſs, 
muſt mean a deviation from ſuch a courſe of 
life as it is every man's duty to follow, and tak. 
ing ſuch meaſures as mankind in general know 
to be wrong. And when it is affirm'd cthar'this 
is a reproach to any people; ſuch a reproach muſt 
be meant, as tends to depreſs a nation juſt in the 
fame way as rig hteouſueſs exalts it: which is, not 
£02 £6.78 let merely 


L4J 
merely in the opinion of its neighbours, tho 
that is plainly included; but in the very nature 
of things. That people, according to the natu- 
ral courſe of things, will be more happy, which 
is ſo wiſe as to be righteous, than that which a- 

bandons itſelf to vice: and men in general have 


ſuch a knowledge of the difference between right 
and wrong, that they will ſee any nation to be 


ſo much the more feeble within itſelf, by how 


much the more they obſerve it nn. vice 


in its general practice. 

Thus much [think is ſufficient to explain the 
meaning of the text. I now proceed to prove 
the truth of it: which I propoſe to do aner 
by entring into che reaſon of the thing. 


And here I obſerve; that if in any country 
the people have no regard to virtue, they will 


have no regard to the public good, but each 
only to his own private advantage, in oppoſition 
to the public, and in deſtroying of one ano- 


ther; whereas they who reſtrain themſelves in 


| ſuch things as are inconſiſtent with virtue, do 
by that very thing contribute to the public 
good, even when they are not particularly think- 
ing on it: and conſequently the general practice 
of virtue in a nation would be the er of 
that nation. 


The reaſons which ſupport chis remark, are 


marukl affection and confidence, and the good 
opinion of neighbours, grounded upon the beſt 


ſecurity that can be given. If the members of 
a community in general give one anqqher a juſt 


ground for reſpect and confidence, they will 


mutually enjoy it: for the meaneſt of the people, 


when 


vhen they ſee the courſe of a man's life to be 
good, will be able to judge that ſuch an one is 
more worthy of their reſpect than a vicious pro- 
fligate, and that it is ſafer co truſt him in any 
of the coneerns of life. And beſides that by 
this mutual reſpe& and confidence they will be 
ſtrengthened within themſelves : it is impoſſible 
for the generality of a nation to fhew in their 
manner of living a propenſion to virtue, and a 
hatred or contempt of baſe and vicious practices, 
without gaining the eſteem of their neighbours, | 
and having their friendſhip courted : as on the 
other hand it cannot be avoided that that people 
ſhould fall into the contempt of the nations 
round about them, who ſhew a general pro- 
penſion to ſoftneſs and luxury; it cannot be 
avoided that a nation ſhould incur the hatred of 
all about them, a hatred mix'd with jealouſy, 
if they ſhew a prevailing inclination to fraud and 
injuſtice among themſelves. 56 3 
But there is no need of hoſtilities from with- 
our, to ruin a people addicted to vice, and unre- 
ſtrain'd in the practice of it. They muſt of 
courſe 1 themſelves. And even thoſe who 
think themſelves too wiſe to admit of a religious 
principle into their hearts, are ſenſible of this: 
as appears by their acknowledging the neceflity 
of laws. Yet it is certain that no human laws 
can ever lay ſo effectual reſtraints upon vice, as 
a ſenſe of religion towards God: and abundant- 
ly evident, that nothing in the world can fo 
ſurely lead men to the practice of that juſtice 
and benevolence which ſecure reſpect and affec- 
tion. This principle will ſecure a right beha- 
98. viour 
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to common obſer vat ion rhan the 
Providence which ſometimes, fox ſpecial rea · 
ſons, ſuffers good and virtuaus men to be opprels d, 
while very wicked men abound in proſperity. 


847 


viour in men towards each other, * FRF 
ſtrengthen the bands of ſociety, and fo in its 


own nature tend to raiſe up a people to a con- 
ſiderable degree of proſperity: beſides that 


there is reaſon to hope for a ſpecial bleſſing from 
the ſupreme governor of all, upon 4 people 


which diſcovers a reverent reſpect to him; as it 


is certain that he muſt approve of them, and 
take that delight in them which his uniform re- 
py to rightcouſncls and holineſs will not ſuf- 


him to take in a wicked people. 
And of ſuch importance to the exaltation 
and happineſs of a community, is the divine ap- 


their own nature are more viſible and obvious 


Yet thele inequalities in Providence are much 
more frequent with regard to particular perſons 
than whole communities. For which there is 
this good reaſon to be given; chat particular per 


ſans can beſt be rewarded or puniſhed in a fu - 
ture ſlate, according as the courſe of their ac» 


tions has been in this: ſo that if good men-ſuf- 
fer here in the calamity of a wicked people, they 


can be made amends by a particular following 


judgment of their whole behaviour; whereas 
the preſent ſeems to be the only ſtate in which 


a community can be rewarded or puniſh'd, ac- 
en a5 vice or virtue prevail moſt in it. © 


But 


probation and bleſſing; that I ſhould haye di 
cours d ſomewhat largely on this head, were 8 
not that the tendencies of virtue and vice in 


diſpenſations of 


genen 


E il 
Hut the I will not allow myſelf to enlarge 1 
here; yet I cannot leave this train of thoughts _ | 
without obferving, that there are in Scripture | 4 
many remarkable inſtances of the condu to 
Providence towards communities of men, 
which may teach us to expect that the moſt High : 
Wil-ſpareor puniſh a people, according as he ſees 
that which is really good, or that which in its il. 
own nature is evil, to prevail among them. ” | 

| 


Not to mention the deſtruction of the old | 
world by a flood, which yet we are expreftly | 
told was, 2 becauſe the wickedneſs of man was greaf i) 
in the earth, and that every: imagination of | the i! Bf 
thoughts of his heart was omy evil continually; LE 
the very reaſon aſſign d for the turning Sodom 3 
and Gomorrah and the neighbouring cities into of 
a lake of fire, was b becauſe: the cry was preat, 1 
and their ſen grieubus. And we find morcovor, — 
that if there had been ten rig hreous Perſons — 
in Sodom, the whole city had been ſaved for -- :-MY 
their fake. To the ſame, purpoſe is that moſt 2 
remarkable expreſſion of che Almighty to Abra "ns 
Bam, concerning his own poſterity, Gen. xv. 16. | ne 
In the fourth generation they ſball come hither a If 
gain; for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full. They were not yet arriv'd-at that height 
of wickedneſs which God foreſaw they would 
attain in ſome generations more; and, ſinful as 1 
they were, he was determin d to ſpare them till 1 
it would be no longer fitting to continue ſuch a 1 
people in being. The like reaſon is frequently 1 
aſſign d for the deſtruction of the Canaanites in | 
general; * the abominations with which they had | 
Gen. vi. 5. Ch. xvili. 20. bid. 32. : Lev. xvili. 28, 9 
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 Tefiled the land. Tas owing to theſe that the 
land is ſaid to have ſpewed out its inhabitants, 
to make way for the Fews : and the Fews were 


warned not to commit the like, le/# it ſpew 
them out alſo. And nothing is more evident, 
than that the threatnings denounced againſt this 
people in caſe of their diſobedience to the di- 
vine laws, were remarkably fulfll'd in the ſeve- 
ral periods of their hiſtory; but more eſpecially 


in the final deſtruction of their polity, when 


they had filled up the meaſure of their iniquity, 


practiſing all manner of vice with a high hand, 
and ſharcing their eyes againſt the greateſt light, 


while they pretended to be the temple of the 
Lord, and boaſted of being his peculiar people. 
Their conſummate wickedneſs, and the ſevere 
puniſhment of it, are well deſcribed by Joſephus, 
when he aſſures us, that b to relate particu- 
«larly all their iniquities would be impoſlible ; 


but in a few words it might be ſaid, that ne- 
ver any city ſuffer d ſo much, and that from 


the beginning of the world never was any 


generation of men more fruitful of wicked- 


i neſs.“ And it is a well known paſſage of the 
ſame author, where he declares his opinion, that 


e jf the Romans had dclay'd to execute ven- 


* '\geance upon theſe ſinners, either the city 


* would have been ſwallow'd up by an opening 
© of the carth, or overwhelmed by a flood, or 


cc 


deſtroyed by fire from heaven like Sodom; for 
it brought forth a much more impious gene- 
ration of men than thoſe who ſuffer d theſe 


- * Lev. xviii, 28, De Bell. Jud. I. v. e. 10. edit. Hudſon, 


4 


« things. 


1 


2 — I might farther obſerve, that many 


nations, whoſe! deſtruction is particularly fore- 
told by the Prophets; as the Babylonians, Iſa. 
xlvii. he Moabites, Terem. xlviii. che Tyrians, 
Exel. xxviii. and others, too tedious to enume- 
rate, have their ruin denounced: expreſly on ao 
count of their abounding in ſin. 

But to return to the natural nai of 
vice and virtue: whatever advantages a com- 
munity may ſeem at preſent to enjoy by the pre- 
vailing of ſome vices, or to fail of by ſuppreſ- 
ſing thoſe vices; yet a little conſideration will 
ſhew that it is their real intereſt to cultivate vir- 
tue, even tho the generality of the nations a- 
bout them, at preſent more powerful than them- 
{clves, ſhould be remarkably vicious. 

Lis ſufficient for this purpoſe that men have, 


. however they came by it, a general notion of 
the difference between good andevil, eſpecially 
in flagrant inſtances; and find it a difficult mac- 
ter, if not impoſlible, alrogether to get rid of 
ir. While this ſenſe of things remains, even a 


ſmall community, known to, be cultivators of 
virtue, will make-ir the intereſt of all its neigh- 


bours to court its favour and alliance; and is in 
uſt ſo much the leſs danger of being overthrown 
while ſurrounded even with wicked nations its 
_ neighbours, by how much the clearer proofs it 
gives of its ſteddy regard to virtue in the gene- 
rality of its members, and in the rules of 


its government. And the reaſon is, becauſe 
ſo far as the power of this community will go, 
it is ſafe to depend upon it; whereas if a 
ae remark” d fox treachery poſſels d the ſame 

3 territory, 


31 1 
| torritory, ir would be the intereſt of any one 4 
two powerful contending neighbours, to expal 
the habeas ond people the country with o- 
thers in their. rom, or even to let it lie waſte. 
l do not pretend by what I have been ſaying, 
m expect che perfection of virtue in communi- 
ties of people: but only fignify, that in propor- 
tion to the regard any nation has to virtue in 
genera), ſo it is the ſtronger, both in reality with- 
m itſelf, and likewiſe in the eſteem of its neigh- 
hours. And for this L may ſafely appeal to hiſtory: 
vhere l believe it will be found, that thoſe na- 
tions which have extended their conqueſts the 
moſt widely, have always found it eaſieſt to 
ſubdue thoſe who had ſoften'd themſelves by 
luxury, or who by their injurious conduct had 
made themſelves hated by their neighbours ; and 


moſt difficult co overcome thoſe, WhO as a na- 


tion had enjoy d the beſt character for integrity 
and induſtry. I believe it will likewiſe be found, 
that thoſe nations which have made a prey of 
others, have been enabled to do it chiefly by 
the. help of {ome virtues, for which they were 


as really praiſe-worthy, as for their ambition 


guſtly to be condemn'd. 


But in as much as rivate Dices & have met wich | 


PREY advocates. as affirm them to be public bene- 


Fts; let us conſider what pretence of a reaſon. 
And ſurely a brief en- 


they have on their ſide. 


quiry of this kind cannot be unſuitable to the 
deſign of ſocieties erected on purpoſe for the 
diſcouraging of vice and immorality. One wri- 
ter in particulzzhas made himſelf very famous 


in this e 40 e under the name of 
A „ 


"Ew 1 
. Bil und Remarks upon it, an for 
all manner of vice. And the gr with 
which ſuch principles are ſtil cled in, * mils 
chief they continue to do, and their direct ten- 
deney to o deſtroy all good morals, will, L hope, 
be ſome — for my conſidering upon this oc- 
caſion the une ben bas Wen often an- 
ſwer d already. | i 

Tis in vain by:: a —_ ea — — in 
for a blind, to pretend any ſerious regard to vit- 
tue; when pains are taken to ſap the very foun- 
dation of the difference between good and evil, 
a by aſcribing the origin of moral virtue to ſtare 
policy; when it is affirm'd, *that the hunting 
& after the pulahrum S. honeftum | is not much 
te better than a wild gooſe chace, that is but lit- 
de tle to be depended upon; and that the 
C9 excellency — worth ef things is moſt com- 
5: monly precarious and alterable, as modes and 
« cuſtoms vary. Tis to very lictle purpoſe for 
a man to pretend d that © he lays it down as a 
© firſt principle, that in all ſocieties, great or 
6. fall it is che duty of every member of it to 
* be good, that virtue ought to be encourag'd, 
vice diſcountenanc' d, the laws obey d, and 
_ < the tranſgreſſors puniſh'd; and e that, © in 
order to aggrandize a nation, the meum & 
© tuum mult be ſecur d, crimes puniſh'd, and 
ce all other laws concerning the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, wiſely contriv d and ſtrictly executed; 
hen! it is eaſily ſeen, that he palliates the vices 
he ſpeaks of, and laboars to bring the virtues 


Fable of the Bees, Part 1, edit, 4 p-. 744. 
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into 
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into contempt; when by the manner in which. 


he treats ſome vices, he ſtrives to recommend 
them to his readers liking inſtead of his diſplea- 


ſure; when he conſiders it as a point of wit- 
dom to connive at the faults of the groſly vicious, 
as a means of preſerving virtue in others; when 
throughout his whole work he labours to prove 


that there is no ſuch thing as benevolence; and 
v expreſly affirms © that it is impoſſible we ſhould 
be ſociable creatures without hypocriſy.” In- 


deed there is ſome ſatisfaction in meeting with ſo 
many aſſertions of this laſt kind, in favour of diſ- 
ſimulation, as antidotes againſt the reſt of the 
work. For hereby the author gives up all juſt 


claim of being thought to be in earneſt in any 


thing he writes or ſays. 1554 21400 
But, to paſs over whatever is perſonal: the 
making ſtare policy to be the origin of moral vir- 


true, beſides that it excludes intirely the thought 


of a divine being as ſupreme governor and judge, 
is a mere viſionary ſcheme, and a begging of the 


queſtion. Who were thoſe original politicians, 
that inſtructed this untaught animal, man, and 
perſuaded him to © conquer rather than indulge 


his appetites, for the public good? Who were 
thoſe ancient 4 civiligers of mankind, who © were 


c forced to contrive an imaginary reward, as a 


general equivalent for the trouble of ſelf- de- 


* nial? And how came all the lawgivers and 


'other wiſe men in the ſeveral ages of the world 


410 exactly to agree? g And further, how came 


they to hope that they ſhould prevail, in per- 
ſuading men to the practice of virtue, if there 
e | of. 40t. £88. 29. 


was 


ED Swe 
was' no foundation for it in nature, and in the 
general ſenſe which all mankind haye of the 
difference between good and evil? If it be ſaid; 
that * flattery would do the work; and that the 
praiſing of human nature, and talking of its dig- 
nity above that of other animals, would make 
men comply with every thing chat ſhould be 
deſit d; ſtill the queſtion returns, how does that 
ſuperior dignity appear? Wherein do we differ 
from them ſo remarkably, as in that reaſon and 
judgment, which aſſure us, that there are, ante- 
cedently to all laws and contracts, ſome things 
in their own nature good and right and fit to be 
obſer yd, and other things really evil and to be 
avoided? Allowing that the practice of virtue 
tends to the good of ſociety, which is indeed 
the thing I contend for: yet why ſhall this con- 
duciveneſs to the. public welfare, be made the 
very eſſence of virtue, even to the excluſion of 
moral fitneſs ; when it could never at all have 
enter d into the notion of virtue, if it had not it- 
| ſelf been viſible from the nature of things ? 
The moral virtues are ſomething very different 
from what ſuch writers would make us believe. 
They are founded in the nature of things ; and 
not of ſuch a precarious kind as to change 
with modes and cuſtoms. There is a fitneſs of 
performing certain actions, ariſing from the con- 
ſideration of our frame and conſtitution, from 
the condition in which God has placed us, and 
the relations we bear to him and to his creatures: 
a fitneſs viſible even to thoſe who ate bent to 
break in upon it. And by what means ſoever 


A p. 29. 


ſome 


ſome whole communities have been brought 
into the practice of very unbecoming actions; 


_ 


3 © 


which thoſe who are acquainted with the Scrip- 


ture, cannot be at a loſs to account for; yet 
the force of truth has extorted confeſſions to this 


purpoſe from thoſe: very men who labour to 
prove the contrary. Elſe what can be meant 


bad and hateful? What are thoſe © real virtues, 
which man is ſuppos d to be “ capable of ac: 


* quiring by reaſon and ſelf- denial?ꝰ What 


is 4 4 that noble action, which a man is con- 
* ſcious of having performed, and for which he 
« expects the reward of glory? and what ac- 
count ſhall we give of the politician's definition 
of virtue; that it is © *every performance, by 
«& which man, contrary to the impulſe of his na- 


ture, ſhould endeavour the benefit of others; 
c or the conqueſt of his own paſſions, out of a 


3 


« rational ambition of being good?” + 
If the ambition of being good, is rational, and 


reaſon is any part of our make, or does any way 


belong to us as men; how is it contrary to na- 
ture? and why ſhall it not rather be acknow: 


ledged to have its foundation in nature? 


Indeed, this author's ſcheme, whereby he ac· 


counts for the riſe of ſociety f from ſavages, gives 


a very different account of human nature. It 


makes animal inſtinct the ruling principle, not- 
withſtanding that reaſon with which mankind is 


2258. d 3 ß. Ca: 4 41. 34. 
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by laying it down asd a principle; chat every 
member of a ſociety ſhould be good? HOW? 
come any qualities ro be b good and amiable, or 


endued 


LF © 
endued, and which one would think could ne 
ver by a wiſe being be given to be ſubſervient ro 
appetite. It is evident that we are a compoſi- 
tion of reaſon and appetite: and if our nature 
is to be denominated from the one of theſe, it 
ſhould ſurely be from the principal part rather 
than from the inferior. Conſequently tis in- 
Juring and debaſing human nature in the vileſt 
manner, and caſting the moſt odious reflection 
upon irs author, ro make rhe indulging animal 


appetite without the reftraints of reaſon, very 


nature itſelf. Let a man therefore talk ever ſo plau- 
ſibly, and acknowledge now and then, in oppoſi- 
tion to his whole ſcheme, that virtue is to be 
encourag'd, and vice to be punifh'd : yet the ma- 
king all virtue contrary to nature, and vice. to 
be very nature itſelf, which is the abuſe and 
perverſion of nature, is pleading the cauſe of vice. 
And if all vice be contrary to that principle of 
reaſon and judgment which we find within us: 
then let its advocates complain as loudly as they 
will, that moraliſts repreſent mankind not as they 
are, but as what they ſhould be; yet it will ap- 
pear to ſober minds that vice is unnatural, that 
it is a perverſion of nature from the purpoſes for 
which men were form' d, and that theſe who 
are the happy means of reclaiming the vicious, 
and reducing them to the paths of virtue, per- 
form rhe kindeſt office to their fellow creatures, 
and are happily inſtrumental towards reſtoring 
che natural order of things. i 
But to proceed. The doctrine of moral fit- 
niels being intirely left out of the ſcheme for the 
origin of virtue; ſomething elſe mult be ſubſti- 
eee, | tuted 
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| rated in its room. And that is pride. We are 
$99. that © the nearer. we ſearch into human 


nature, the more we ſhall be convinc'd, that 
« the moral virtues ate rhe political offspring 
Which flattery begot upon pride. The whole 
of. virtue, it ſeems, is mere ſtate policy: and 
pride is the main wheel of the political engine. 
Pride (if we will believe theſe writers) b is ſo 
I inſeparable from man's eſſence, that without 
gib the compound he is made of, would want 


one of its chiefeſt ingredients.” And in con- 


as the influence it has upon human ac- 
tons, cis affirm d that e the great recompence 


in view, for which the moſt exalted minds 
& have with ſo. much alacrity ſacrificed their 


« quiet, health, ſenſual pleaſures, and every inch 
+,0f themſelves, has never, been any thing elſe, 


| & but the breath of man, the atrial; coin of 
<_praiſe.:”.and chat ** to define the reward of 


« glory.in the ampleſt manner, the moſt. that 
« can be ſaid of it, is, that it conſiſts. in a ſu- 
7 perlative felicity which. a, man, who is con- 


- {cious of having. perform ' d a noble action, en- 


70 inſelf:loye, whilſt he is thinking on che 
applauſe he expecꝭs from others.. 
Fut it is eaſy to ohſexve; we in all the great 


things affirm d concerning pride, and: particu- 
larly, in the making it inſeparable. from. human. 


nature, that ambition which. is. really. praiſe- 


worthy, i is confounded with the. vice, of pride; 


and that the beſt argument produced for proving; 
that pride is at the foundation of every noble ac- 
tion, is that e it is poſſible great accom · 

Kat. p- 37. 3.4 2 31. ; © 40. 2 . | e Part 2. P. 61. 
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pliſkmencs may be the coyet of x pride, ch etẽ fore 
they certainly are ſo. But this wa miſcrable ax 
gument: eſpecially conſideting that᷑ it is applice 
to all men in all caſes, without excepting the 
beſt actions they ate capable of performing: And 
has this author ſo dee ply penetratèd into 
the hearts of all men, as to know that they arc 
as bad as his own ? Beſides: ' who'ſees' nöt chat 
there are ſome aRtiotis really praiſe-worthy, and 
in which it becomes us to encourage ambition" > 
And what can be the foundation of this ambi- 
tion, if there be no corirſe of action in its Ot 
nature fit to be choſen? What then is it chat 
excites this ambition within us; or this pride, 
if you will needs call it by that name ? IE there 
nor ſome ſenſe of a thing's being really good a0 
worthy to be choſen? No, it ſeems: it is onlj 
becauſe others will think it deſerves praiſe; not 


that it really does ſo. But then, how come we 


to imagine that others Will think we deſerye to 
be prais'd upon performing ſuch or ſuch ac- 


tions? Is it not from the general ſenſe which al | 


mankind are ſuppos d to have of what is good 

in itſelf, what is becoming? And ſhould not the 
chought of of what i is becomitig, and the follow- 
ing t 

—— early days encourag d in us? What if 
ſome of thoſe to whom the care of children is 
committed, do commend things which arè not 
to be commended, and inſtead of eo, + 
a' virtuous ambition, do really encourage t 
vice of pride? Still chat will never miakethe vit 


tue RAR the vice" to be the ſame i. 
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As to the principle of ſelf· love, upon which 


this whole ſcheme is built; tis the light in 


which it is placed, to the excluſion of benevo-—- 


lence, that makes it exceptionable and hurt- 
ful. No doubt it is a principle within us to ſeek 
our own happineſs. And yet this principle is 


very conſiſtent with the moſt ſincere beneyolence 


to others, and with the performing an action from 
the inward ſenſe of its being fit and proper to 
be done. If indeed the giving up any ching to 
our neighbour that could create pleaſure or ad- 
vantage to ourſelves, were totally inconſiſtent 
with our being happy: then the principle of 
ſelf- love, and that of benevolence, could not 
remain in the ſame ſubject; and then neither 
could it any way appear fit for us to concede the 


leaſt trifle to each other. But ſuch is not our 
condition. Beſides that we may do much good 
to our neighbours without the leaſt injury to 


ourſelves, and take a rational delight in it; we 
may ſuffer many things for the benefit of the pub- 


lic, which may be our advantage upon the 


whole; and which, without conſidering them 


as our advantage, we may from the condition 


wherein we are placed, and the relation we 
bear to each other, acknowledge are fit to be 


expected from us. There is no need of exclud- 


ing any one of the principles juſt now mention'd. 


when weentertain the other : and any of them,, 
eyen that which we call the ſelfiſh principle, 


where it breaks not in upon the rights of others, 
and does not interfere with reverence and af- 
fection to the ſupreme being, is a good and uſe- 
ful principle, cloſely connected with, and not 
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do be diſtinguiſh'd from, our natural duty, that 
reſpect which we owe to ourſelves and thoſe 
who depend on us. Tis therefore at beſt but 
trifling, to ſet one of theſe principles at variance 
with another: and worſe than trifling, to endea- 
your to place the benevolent principle in a ridi- = 
culous light. However tis a ſatisfaction to ob- Ke 
ſerve, that ſuch attempts, while they contradict = 
what every good man feels in his own mind, i 
prove only the want of real goodnels in their au- [| 
thors. All their labours extend not a whit fur- 
ther : nor will they ever convince a man who is 
conſcious of having performed a benevolent 
action, from a ſenſe of its fitneſs for him to per- 
form, that he propos d nothing more than an 
advantage to himſelf. 5 
It is no wonder, if from ſuch falſe principles 
as theſe, falſe concluſions are made about the 
influence of virtue and vice upon ſociety. Tis 
ovyn'd in general, that virtue promotes the hap- 
pineſs of particular perſons, and that vice is 
hurtful to them. Tis acknowledg'd that virtue 
contributes to peace of mind and health of bo- 
dy; and that vice, beſides injuring both, does 
in abundance of caſes impair the eſtate, and 
ruin private families. Yer it is inſiſted on that 
vice is for the advantage of ſociety upon the 
whole; and not only fo, but that it is neceſſary 
to its happineſs. The only ſhelter for all the 
extravagant things of this kind, is the Þ diſtinc- 
tion between a populous, rich, wide, extended' 
kingdom, anda ſmall indigent (tate or principa- 
lity, poorly inhabited. Virtue, it ſeems, may live 
Vid. Part 2. p. 20, 24, 25, 33» Part 1. p. 254- 
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in both: And tis allowed ** that a man thay 


© be; virtuous, even in a rich and mighty king- 
« dom: but it is denied © that any ſociety can 


4s be raiſed into ſuch a rich and mighty king- 


c dom, or ſo rais d, ſubſiſt in their wealth and - 
« power, without the vices of man. 

It cannot be expected that in the compals w 
a ſingle diſcourſe I ſhould conſider all the virtues 
and vices, and their particular tendencies. It 
will be ſufficient to treat expreſiy of two vices, 
prodigality and luxury: and in diſcourſing of 
them, there will be occaſion for mentioning 
ſome others, and their oppoſite virtues, by the 
| bye. But I che rather chooſe to treat of ceſe tW O 
vices in particular, becauſe there ſeems to be 
more than ordinary need of cautioning the __ 
ſent generation againſt them. | 

The cauſe of prodigality is pleaded, and its 
| oppoſite virtue ridicul'd, in the following words. 
© Frugality is, like honeſty, a mean ſtarv- 
© ing virtue, that is only fit for (mall ſocieties 
& of good peaceable men, who are contented 
e to be poor, ſo they may be eaſy: but in a 

< large ſtirring nation you may ſoon have e- 
0 nough of it. Tis an idle, dreaming virtue, 
ec that employs no hands, and therefore very 
© uſcleſs in a trading country, where there are 
& yaſt numbers that one way or other muſt all 
e be ſet to work. Prodigality has a thouſand: 
c inventions: to keep people from ſitting ſtill, 
ce that frugality would never think of: and as chis 
muſt conſume a prodigious wealth; ſo avarice 
5 n knows innumerable tricks to rake it 
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* together, which frugality would ſcorn to 
make uſe of.” (91) ct oY 
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mind to argue in this manner: as if they who 


were the fartheſt from the character of the 


prodigal, neither had nor could have any 
other quality in them beſides that of being fru- 
gal; and conſequently that the men of this turn 
of could never enrich or ſtrengthen a na- 


tion: whereas every one ſees, that for the moſt 


part they who are frugal are likewiſe induſtrious, 
and that floth and indolence are the companions 
of prodigality. When therefore we are en- 


quiring whether it is for the good of a commu- | 
ne ſucks d eee 


practis d in it; the queſtion is not, whether the 


frugality of ſome will of itſelf employ ſo many 


bands in a nation, as the prodigality of others: 
but whether a national diſpoſition» to frugality 
will not naturally bring along with it ſuch a 


crain of virtues, as ſhall enrich and ſtrengthen 


the people, more than a diſpoſition to prodiga- 
lity. Men of a frugal turn of mind are very 
likely to enrich and ſtrengthen their country 
by their induſtry; in eultivating its lands, and 

in a diligent application to commerce: where- 
as, if prodigality prevails, neither can the lands 
be till d, nor commerce kept up, nor any mea- 
ſures taken for the public welfare; ſince the in- 


creaſe of this vice will effectually prevent a nation's 


having either heads to contrive, or hands to ex- 


ecute any uſeful deſign. And how needful it 


is to warn men againſt this evil, is viſible from 
obſerving, that the example of prodigality in 
„ ſome 


But tis a proof of a prodigious blindneſs of 
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ſupport it, is too apt to ſpread itſelf to many 


Who are not; to create a ruinous cuſtom among 
the people of aiming at what is altogether un- 
ſuitable to their condition; and to drive them to 


the moſt unrighteous and violent meaſures to 
prevent their ſinking. Thus does prodigality na- 


turally lead men to the oppoſite vice of .avarice 
for its ſupport; whereas frugality and induſtry 


enable a man to be liberal: and many of this 


character have been known to be in this very 


reſpect the moſt readily diſpos'd to the public 


good; as by their application to thought and 
buſineſs they are likely to be moſt fit to contrive 
for it, and by their temperance to k 


/ 


ſelves in a condition to promote it. 


+ Tis therefore a very vain thing for a man, 
when he calls prodigality à noble ſin *, and en- 
deavours to ſhew its uſefulneſs to ſociety, to ſay b 
© he does not mean that prodigality which has 
& avarice for its companion.” For even the 


heedleſs and voluptuous men, when once by their 
prodigality they have ſtripp'd themſelves; tho' 
they are of a character very different from that 
of the miſer, who gathers money only that he 
may hoard it up; will yet of courſe, (according 
to the principle of © looking upon the neceſſaries 


of life as their due whether they work or not,) 


betake rthemſelyes to any meaſures whereby they 


may ſupply that prodigality which they have 


been accuſtom'd to indulge. And conſequent- 


ly the more this vice increaſes, the more miſc | 


chief it muſt do to ſociety. 
Luxury 


cep them- 
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- 2M Luxury xu is very near of kin to prodigality. And | 
if you take this vice in its largeſt extent, nothing 


is more evident than that it is ruinous to a na- 

tion in its ſtrength and influence, how much 
ſoever it may in ſome reſpects increaſe its polite- 
nels. Tis indeed affirm'd, that * with a wiſe 


adminiſtration all people may ſwim in as muck 


e foreign luxury as their product can purchaſe, 
« without being impoverifh'd by it.“ But they 
who talk at this rate, do not conſider that it is 
impoſſible an adminiſtration ſhould long conti- 
nue wiſe and fit for government, where luxury 
becomes a national vice. Where this evil pre- 
vails among governors and people; tis in vain 


to think of having > © weum & tum ſecur d, 


<* crimes punifh'd, and all other laws concerning 
« the:adminiſtration of juſtice, wiſely contrivd 


ce and ſtrictly executed; in vain to hope chat p 
_ © « foreign affairs ſhall be prudently managed, 


_ © or neceſlary meaſures taken, ſuch as policyand 
© the balance of power dire&.” Men may af- 
firm if they will, that * © theſe arts lead ſo ſure- 


ly to wordly greatneſs, that what ſovereign 


© power ſoever makes a good uſe of them, can- 
« not fail of making the nation flouriſh; and 
« that no luxury or other vice is ever able t 


thing in nature as the making a good uſe of 
the arts of government, in a nation where 
luxury prevails. For the prevalence of this evil, 


not only ſoſtens the people in general, weaken 


ing them both in body and mind, drawing off 
cheir attenxion from any thing that is good, fet- 
„. ibid. © ibid. 
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cc ſhake their conſtitution.” But there is no ſuch 
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ing carelefs habits within them, arid dilabling 


them from any laborious ſervice; - but © infa- 
© tuates the governors themſelves, making them 
“ depart from either all or ſome of the general 


© maxims” this very author lays down: which 
infatuation he himſelf : acknowledges to be a 
cauſe ſufficient to bring an empire to ruin. And 
this is a truth abundantly confirm'd in hiſtory. 
He tells us indeed, Þ © that what is put to the 


et account of luxury, belongs to mal -· adminiſtra- 
ce tion, and is the fault of bad politics; and that 
« every government ought to be throughly ac- 
ce quaintèd with, and ſtedfaſtly to purſue the in- 
« tereſt of the country.” But this ſtedfaſt neſs 


is never to be expected in ſuch as give up them 
ſelves to luxury. Nor has this author done any 
thing towards removing the charge which him- 
ſelf mentions againſt this vice; that it © en- 


ce creaſes avarice and rapine, and by corrupt- 


« ing thoſe who ſhould ſerve the public, makes 


< the country every moment in danger of being 
e betray'd to the higheſt bidders: he has no 
where attempted to ſhew, that it will always be 


the intereſt and inclination of ſuch perſons to 


continue in their own country, and to keep it 
from being ſubject to another people. 

If it be alledg d, that there have been exam- 
ples of very able governors who have been luxu- 
riouſly given: Ianſwer, that they laid the foun- 
dation of their great knowledge before they were 
overtaken with this vice; and that thoſe of the 
moſt conſummate abilities, if in the affluence 


of fortune they gave way to luxury, and taught 


minen, © nn 


their 
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their children the love of ir, have by that yery 
means prevented the making any of them good 
_ governors, and left that honour generally ſpeak- 
ing to ſuch as train d up their families in a more 


ſober way. If a people has been happy for a 


while under luxurious governors: beſides that 


it had been more happy if the influence of their 
example in private life had not done miſchief; 
the people's happineſs was owing, not to the 
luxury of their governors, bur to ſome very dif- 


ferent cauſes : and all the wiſdom and fidelity of 


governors has never been able to prevent the 
ruin of a community, where the people in ge- 
neral have been for any length of time addicted 
to this vice. And what if in * military affairs 


wiſdom of conduct be the chief requiſite in of- 


ficers? what if ſome very great generals have 


had little ſtrength of body, and ſome of theſe 


have enfeebled themſelves by their own vices ? 
yet what condition would a people be in for 
defending themſelves againſt a foreign power, if 
they could furniſh none but an army of broken 


conſtiturions? Beſides, with regard to their 


leaders themſelves, and likewiſe the conductors 
of affairs at home; would not the very ſame 
| perſons be more uſeful, who with the ſame de- 
gree of knowledge, preſerv d their natural vigour 
by temperance? Would not indeed their know- 
ledge in all probability be more extenſive, if their 

vices did not hinder its increaſe 2 But even with 


the ſame knowledge, would not the influence 
of their example be vaſtly more uſeful to the 


public? Which tended moſt to the ſtrength and 


glory of che Roman ſtate? the politeneſs, the 
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elegancy, and luxurious entertainments of a Zu- 
cullus; ot the temperance and ſelf- denial of a 
Scipio? Allowing them both to have been of the 
higheſt rank of abilities, both for council and 
for war; yet whole example would do moſt ſer- 
vice to the xiſing generation in ſeaſoning the 
minds of youth? and which of the two would 
have the ſtrongeſt influence for creating eſteem 
in the minds of neighbouring powers?  . 

Let it therefore be taken for granted, that 
luxury will in ſome reſpects increaſe politeneſs : 
the queſtion is, whether a nation may not diſ- 
penſe with the abſence of ſome elegancies, and 
yet be very polite, and more happy without than 
with chem. There is no neceſſity of becom- 
ing favages, to avoid luxury. Allowing only a 
medium between the two extremes, the living 
upon ſuch things as are readieſt at hand and 
abſolutely neceſſary for life, and the craving of 
Every thing which may yield delight 3 yet many 
things chat are really uſeful may be exchanged 
between diſtant nations. They may be very 
helpful to each other, the one poſſeſſing what 

the other has not, without running into all the 

extra vagancies of an indulged fancy. Men may 

indeed indulge their fancies to an extreme, not 
only in thoſe things which are imported from 
abroad, but in the product of their own coun- 
try. This may become a national diſeaſe, and 
bring ill conſequences along with it: theſe ill 
conſequences may be attended with ſome bene 
fits for a while, by means of a wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion: and above all, the divine Providence may 
Pyer - xule the worſt actions, ſo as to anſwer uſe- 
ful purpoſes by their means. But chis is no 7 : 
2 8 | fon 
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ſon why luxury or any -other vice ſhould be 


look d upon as an advantage to ſociety upon the 
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a⁊te not upoif the whole pernicious. 


Having thus confider'd the natural tendency 


ol vice to diſtreſs a nation; give me leave now 
to produce an example from holy writ. And 
none can be more proper than that of Solomon 
himſelf; from whole deliberate thoughts and 
moſt ſerious reflexions the words of my text are 
taken. His own deſcription of his proceedings. 


you have, Eccl. ii. 310. I fought in my heart to 
give myſelf unto wine, yet acquaimting my heart 
with wiſdom, (i. e. allowing himſelt now and 


then a ſerious thought) and to lay hold on folly, 


till I might ſee what was that good for the ſons of 
men, which they ſhould do under the heaven, all 
the days of their life. I made me great works ; 


 T builded me houſes; I planted me vineyards; I 
made me gardens and orchards, and 1 planted 


trees in them of all kind of fruits. I made me 


pools of water, 10 water therewith the wood that 


bringeth forth trees. I got me ſervants and maid- 
ens, and had ſervants born in my houſe. Alſo 1had 
great poſſeſſions of great and ſmall caitle, above 
all that were in ſeruſalem before me. T gathered 


me alſo ſikver and gold, and the peculiar treaſure - 


of kings and of the provinces. I gat me men: ſing- 


ers and women: ſing ers, and the delights of the 


ſons of men; as muſical inſtruments, and that of 
all ſorts. So I was great, and increaſed more 
than all that were before me in Jeruſalem : alſo my 
wiſdom remained with me : (i. e. he had not quite 
loſt it, otherwiſe he had never returned to ſe- 
rious reflexion.) And. whatſoever mine 9 - 
pn # fred, 


whole; or any proof that the vices themſelves 


a 


fired, T kept not from them : Twith-held not m 
heart from any joy. He might have added, 


what is recorded in his hiſtory, that he had ſe- 

ven hundred wives, princeſſes; and three hun- 
dred concubines; and that his wives turned away 
his heart after other gods. But beſides this per- 
verting of his own judgment; and beſides. his 
making idolatry a national ſin, by building high 


places for all the gods which his wives wor- 


ſhip'd ; look a liccle further into his hiſtory, and 


you will ſee, that his extravagance had the 


moſt dreadful effect upon the next generation, 
by bringing a burden upon them which they 
were not able to bear, notwithſtanding the im- 
menſe riches he had imported from foreign 


parts: as to which it is ſaid of him, b that he 


made ſilver to be in Jeruſalem as ſtones, and ce- 
dass as the ſycomore-irees that are in the vale 
for abundance. TS = ONE: 
Bur I will not confine your views to any one 
vice. And ſince the Scripture is ſo little regard- 
ed by thoſe who are in love with vice; 1 ſhall 


chooſe to illuſtrate the general doctrine I have 
been delivering, by the example of a people 


_ whole hiſtory is univerſally known. I mean the 


Roman people: who as a nation were for many 


ages remarkable for frugality, induſtry, tempe- 
rance, fortitude, juſtice, and other virtues, and 
thereby rais'd themſelves to a very high degree 
of power, ſo as to be courted by all their neigh- 
bours, long before they arriv'd at their greateſt 


extent of dominion : who were very happy, and 


ſecure of continuing in ſtrength and influence, 


while they in any tolerable meaſure practis d 


2 I Kings xi. 3, 4. — ber 
| thele 


theſe virtues; but were afterwards ruin'd- by 


power. They ow'd the beginning of their mi- 


ſeries to luxury: which was attended with ra- 


pacious violence, as neeeſſary to ſupport it. They 


were indeed at length prodigiouſly great in the 
extent of their empire. But it is evident that 
this was no real happineſs to the Roman people, 
no real acceſſion of ſtrength; that the empire 

hereby became a burden to itſelf, and ſunk un- 
der its own weight. 


If any one ask, whether in he more early 


times of this people there was ſtri& virtue ob- 


ſerv d in all reſpects: I anſwer, there was not. 


But the queſtion is, whether there was not a 
much greater regard to virtue in general through- 
- EK outall the time in which they grew really pow- 
e erful, than afterwards : and whether they could 
have attain d that power without that. degree 
o of virtue which remain'd with them, and for 
* want of the continuance of which chey fell. 
ll Particularly ; did their. luxury increaſe their 
e | firength? Did it really make them great and 
le powerful? Or could it keep them fo? Did ir 
ie not indeed ruin them as a nation? 
iy Let it be allow d that Cato was ſometimes too 
e- ſevere in his reflexions; and that in arguing a- 
ad gainſt the repeal of a law which reſtrain'd ex- 
ee pences, he pleaded a very u r cauſe: 
h- yet he ſpoke with perfect good judgment, a- 


eſt greeably to the nature of things, and like a man 


nd | well vers d in hiſtory, when he told the citizens 


ce, of Rome, that * © thoſe two oppoſite vices, ava- 
sd | © rice and luxury, under which the ſtate then 
Liv. xXxiv. 4. 


cle . | « 1abour'd, 


luxury, avarice, and the boundleſs ambition of 
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< ahour d, were the plagues which had over: 10 
4 thrownall great empires.” And if the hiſto- B 
rian did not himſelf make the ſpeech, it was tf 
wich ſomething like the ſpirit of prophecy. that m 
he added: © Therefore, ſince the fortune of its 
© the republic is daily better and more ſucceſs- to 
e ful, and its empire increaſes; and we now let 
E tranſport our armics into Greece and Aſa, ©. 
* places fill d with all manner of allurements for 15 
vicious paſſions, and even handle regal trea- 8 
« ſures: ſo much the more do I dread, leſt theſe | *© 
things have rather taken us, than been taken «, 
© by us.” How well-Cato's fears were ground, ne 
ed, the hiſtorian's own ® obſervation not long yet 
after, concerning the origin of foreign luxury in ter 
1 Rome, ſufficiently ſhews. And © © what was tha 
=_. e then ſeen,” he tells us, © were ſcarce the ſeeds ing 
Lit of the luxury which follow'd,” As to the mi- not 
qi ſeries which this vice, together with avarice and not 
ambition, brought upon the Roman people; life 
© Saluſt gives a lively deſcription of em, com- ano 
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par'd with the happineſs of the ſame people wh 
while they cultivared the oppoſite virtues. And gov 
yet it is certain, that he did not live to ſee the FF 
one half of what the Romans ſuffer d by means have 
of theſe vices; the accounts whereof we have 
from later authors. 0 | 5 
Let us now be juſt : and ask ourſelves, whe- 
ther pride and ambition, prodigality and luxu- 
ry, irregular gratifications of the ſenſual appe- 
tite, covetouſneſs, perjury, thefts and rapines, 
or any other moral evils that can be nam'd, are 
neceſſary to make a nation happy, even with 
- * Liv. xxxiv. . xxxix;6, © ibid, Bel. Cat], 
e. 10, 11, 12,13. | | . 
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 tegard to wealth and power, ſuch a power as is 


likely to be laſting and ſecure; or whether on 
the other ſide, a community is not likely to be 


more powerful in itſelf, and more reſpected by 
its neighbours, by exerciſing its utmoſt wiſdom 


to diſcourage all ſuch diſorders. And further, 


let us ask ourſelves, © whether what we call 
c evil in this world, moral as well as natural, is 
* the grand principle that makes us ſociable crea- 


* tures; and whether the moment evil ceaſes; 
the ſociety muſt be ſpoil'd, if not totally diſ- 
% ſolv d.“ If man remaining in innocence had 


never become b that ſociable creature he is now ; 


yet he would have been ſociable in a much bet- 


ter manner and to a better purpoſe. And now 


that ſin has enter'd into the world; the diſſuad- 
ing men from the love and practice of it, does 


not at all tend to make them unſociable, does 
not ſend them into the wilderneſs, to lead the 
life of ſavages; but teaches them to love one 
another, and promote each other's intereſt, 
which through the wiſe goodneſs of the ſupreme 


governor is evidently connected with their own: 

To conclude: the whole ſcheme which I 
have been oppoſing, confounds natural and mo- 
ral evil together. And 'tis a ſufficient anſwer 


to it, to ſay: that man's good qualities in gene- 
ral make him capable of ſociety; that ſome of 


them incline him to it; and that the natural e- 


vils attending him, or the imperfections of his 


condition in this world, make ſociety neceſſary 
for him: but as to moral evils; tho' they are 
ſuch as being kept under ſome reſtraint, ſociety 
may conſiſt with, and tho ſome of them may 
0 Fable of Bees, p. 428. 395 | 

| 8 be 
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be the means of enlarging a community, and 
may afford the members of it ſome entertain- 
ments which without theſe evils cannot be come 
at; yet the ſuppoſed advantages gain'd to ſocie- 
ty by ſuch evils, edh never balance the miſchief 
which they bring along with them; and there- 
fore it is for the advantage of every community 
to prevent them if poſhble, to reſtrain them as 
much as they can, and to do all that is in their 
power, by degrees to root them out.. 
And now, there can be no great difficulty to 
improve what we have heard, to the putpoſe jof 
our preſent aſſembling... eee 
I. We ſee we are oblig d to take care that we 
do not encourage vice by our own example; be- 
cauſe that is bringing a reproach and a weaknels 
upon the community, ſo far as our influence 
reaches. This reflexion concerns all men. in 
every ſtation of life: in a particular manner ma- 
giſtrates, miniſters, and all heads of families: but 
more eſpecially ſtill choſe in any of theſe cha- 
racters, who are voluntary members of REFORM- 
ING SOCIETIES. Indeed, all magiſtrates are by 
their office reformers of mankind, if they attend 
to the duties of it, whether rhey enter into ſuch 
voluntary Societies or not: fo that if they ſhauld 
in the courſe of their actions break thoſe good 
laws, for the violation of which they are bound 
to puniſh others; they would do a double miſ- 


chief to that community whole intereſt they are 
ſworn to promote. If they themſelves ſhould 
prtactiſe fraud and injuſtice; if they ſhould lead 
diſſolute lives; if they ſhould by a habitual pro- 
fanation of the ſacred name of God, contribute 
to the detracting from the religion of an _ 


1 L 33 1 
and thereby to the weakening of che ſtrongelt 
ties whereby we ean ſecure — other's fidelity 
they would ſhew themſelves un faithful to, an 
therefore unworthy of, the traſt committed to 
them; they would prove themſelves real ene- 
mies to the intereſt of that ſociety, for the bes 
nefit whereof a confidence is placed in thern. 


For the like reaſon, if they who are to teach o 


thers the mind of God, and who are to be en- 


ſamples to the flock, ſhould lead them to the 
practice of ungodline s and worldly luſts, inſtead 


of encouraging them by their example 10 tive 
ſoberly, ws fly, and godlily in ihe world: 
they would have a dreadful account to give to 
their great maſter; who came into this World, 
not to diſſolve any moral obligations, but to en- 
force them, not to deſtroy the law and the pro- 
phets, but to fulfil their grand deſign; and whoſe 
doctrine particularly dire&s us to faq oo to eVe- 
ry ordinance of man for the Lor 
ther it be to the king as ſupreme, or unto gover- 


nours, as unto them who are ſent by him for the 


a puniſhment of evil doers, and for the praiſe of 
them that do well. And as for all heads of fa- 


milies : if they ſuffer groſs failings in themſelves; 


it is moſt evident that they lay the ſureſt fonda. 
tion for all that reproach which ſin can bring up- 


on a people: the children and ſervants who ſec 


any vice indulg'd by the conduct of their own - 


parents and maſters, to whole immediate care 
they are committed, will be very likely to im- 
prove 'it, till they become harden'd in wicked- 
neſs: che natural conſequence whereof, We have 
ſeen, is diſtrefling the community. Bur if all 

Vat. v. 17. Au ret. ii. 13, 14. 
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s ſake; whe- 
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thoſe wWh¾O profeſs the Chriſtian dodtine would | 

w.by the courſe of their actions that they 
are determin d to be guided by it: tis not to 
be expreſs d how — they would hereby con- 
tribute to diſcourage vice, and leſſen the num- 
ber of offenders againſt the public peace: for 
chere is ſuch a powerful infſuence in a good 
courſe of action, as is almoſt irreſiſtible. Let 
every one lay theſe things to heart; and order 
his practice accordingly. And eſpecially ler all 
thoſe who have voluntarily become members of 
Soczeties, erected and maintain'd for the refor- 
mation of manners, take care that they do not 
by the courſe of their actions contradict their 
profeſ d deſign. I am ſure I ſhall not by this 
exhortation offend any who are ſteddy in the 
cauſe of virtue, and really wiſh- well co the 
public: and I choſe the rather to addreſs it to the 
members and agents of the Socixrixs; that by 
how much the more their enemies are ready to 

raiſe ill reports againſt them, by ſo much the 

more they might exerciſe diligence ro ſhew that 
the reports are groundleſs. 

II. We ſee it is agreed on both ſides, by thoſe 
who believe that virtue and vice are diſtinguiſh d 
in the nature of things, and by thoſe who afhirm 
the difference is imaginary and the mere invention 
of politicians ; ; on both ſides, I ſay, it is agreed, 
that virtue ſhould be encourag d, and vice pu- 
niſi d. Even they who plead the cauſe of vice, ac- 
knowledge the neceſſity of reſtraining it; becauſe 
they ſee that if vice be not puniſh'd in others, 
they cannot ſecurely enjoy their own ſinful plea- 
ſures. And all agree, that there is no ſecurity 
to our lawful poſſeſſions and rights, without pu- 
5 niſhing 
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therefore of your SOCIETIES. is both juſtified 
and commended by the univerſal: conſent of 
men, not excepting your enemies themſelves: 


The force of truth extorts a commendation from 


them, even againſt their wills. But you have a 
better principle to proceed upon, than their 
praiſes: the ſatisfaction of your own minds, that 
the work in which you are engag d, is a good 
and neceſſary work; that it is ſuited to the holy 
religion you profeſs, tending to the welfare of 


ſociety in general, and of thoſe very perſons in 


particular, whoſe vices you reſtrain. Let ſuch 


thoughts encourage you to go on, notwith- 


ſtanding the difficulties which attend you. Such 


' were the thoughts which occaſion d the forming 


of your Societies: which, to their eternal ho- 
nour, prevail'd on perſons of the firſt rank in 
life, to join with thoſe of a lower degree, and to 
aſſiſt generouſly with their ſubſtance, as well as 
otherwiſe to ſhew their approbation of, the uſeful 
deſign. And ſuch will always be good reaſons 
why you ſhould hope for encouragement from 


all who are hear-ily concern'd for the cauſe of 


virtue and the welfare of the public, if they be 


rightly inform'd of che ſtate of the caſe. 


- Ir is indeed evident, thar zeal in a good cauſe 
is too apt to grow cool. Tho! fis good to be 


always zealouſly affected in a good thing ; yet 


this zealous affection does not in all perſons con- 


tinue ſteddy and uniform. Many of thoſe who 
wiſh well to a good work, after they have been 
for ſome time engag'd, begin to grow weary : 
and when they withdraw, if the work be at- 
Toe 2 Gal. iv. 18. 1 
N tended 


tended with any difficulty or charge, their places 
are not eaſily fill d up. I am perſuaded tis ow- 
ing to this in a great meaſure, that the burden 
now lies upon the ſhoulders of a few. So much 
the greater is the virtue of their reſolution, who 
ſtill continue to bear it: who are content to en- 
dure the trouble and vexation, as well as the ex- 
pence, of malicious proſecutions, and to begin 
and carry on ſuch as are righteous and neceſ- 
fary; and who are proof againſt the coldneſs of 
miſinform d friends, as well as the reproach of 
bitter enemies. So much the more do thole BZ 
magiſtrates deſerve the thanks of the public, 
who with a perſevering zeal continue to diſturb 
the nurſeries of vice, and are reſolvd to give 
them no reſt. Tis very probable ſome will call 
them officious weak men, fond of praiſe : and 
there is no doubt that their actions will from 
ſuch principles as I have been refuting, be a- 
ſerib d wholly to the love of flattery. But 1 
hope they are wiſer men than to be mov'd by 
ſuch flanders ; when they ſee already ſome good 
effect of their labours, and have the pleaſing 
„ proſpect of ſaving thouſands of young perſons 
| 8 from ruin, by preventing their entrance into 
© ſuch hellifh ſocieties. And, with regard to all 
thoſe who are embark'd in the cauſe of Reforma- 
tion; the firm conviction of their own minds, 
that righteouſneſs does indeed exalt a nation, 
and that jm'is a reproach to any people, the ſtrong 
ſenſe of the good they are doing, or at leaſt the 
miſchief they are preventing, will, I hope, en- 
them to perſevere in what is ſo agreeable 
to that holy religion they profeſs, a religion 
founded upon the moſt bene volent principles. 
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on you; that you may impartially judge what 
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I öam in no fear of a miſtake, in recommend : 

ing from thoſe very principles upon which Chri- 
ſtianity is founded, the puniſhment of thoſe 

who violate the public peace. Nor is there any 
need that I ſhould quote the New Teſtament 
to prove that the Chriſtian religion encourages 
and requires it. You ate. too well acquainted „ 
with it, to want ſuch inſtruction. But give me We || 
leave to obſerve: that whatever may be the in- k 
ward principle upon which men proceed; yer 
we ate in our courſe of action oblig'd to make 
a difference between thoſe whoſe crimes break 
in upon the public peace, and thoſe whoſe 
writings are levell'd againſt our religion; and 
that even our religion itſelf dire&s us to treat 
them in a different manner. The one are to be 
reſtrain d by the hand of public juſtice: and in 
contributing hereto, you are exceedingly uſeful. 
The other, if we will follow the rules of Chri- 
ſtianity, are to be put to ſilence by wiſe anſwers 
and good lives. If we will go further than 
this; we ſhall be at a loſs to find directions in 
the New Teſtament for our proceeding. Tis 
well worth the while to conſider theſe things: 
and particularly, they deſerve the conſideration 
of your Societies, while ſo many eyes are up- 


is your province, and be content to act ac- 
cf 
If ever there ſhould be ground of ſuſpicion, 
that the ſocieties which were ſet up for refor- 
mation of manners, did ſet up themſelves to 
diſcourage a free enquiry aſter truth, inſtead of 
reftraining, according to the true deſign of their 
5 5 | inſtitution, 
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inſtitution, thoſe vicious courſes for which men 
can have no pretence of conſcience; then it 
would be no wonder to ſee men of the moſt 
eſtabliſhd virtue and good judgment forſake 
them, or refuſe to join with them. But I take 
it for granted, my brethren, you have been 
better taught the principles of religion, than 


to harbour a thought this way. However, ſince 
you have ſo many enemies continually miſre- 


preſenting your actions, I thought it my duty 
to put you in mind of theſe things, that you 

might take all occaſions to ſhe you are far from 
any ſuch deſigns. Conſider that whatever mea- 
ſures you take for preventing a free enquiry af- 


ter truth, would be as effectual, and more con- 


ſiſtently employ d, in behalf of any falſe reli- 
gion, than of the true. Will not our enemies 
ſay, that our religion is indefenſible, and that 
we ourſelves are conſcious of it? And will they 
not gain a greater number of proſelytes by this 


very means, than by any other? Let us act 


conſiſtently with the religion we profeſs: and 
then we ſhall have the more reaſon to hope 


for ſucceſs in our endeayours to reform the 


Weiss. FE | h 
Tis a grief to ſuch as have this good work 


ſeriouſly at heart, to ſee that the number of 


your helpers is no greater. And thoſe who 


do really wiſh well to it, would do well to con- 


ſider that it does not become them to ſtand 
neuter, while the welfare of the public is the 
cauſe in queſtion. Indeed, when an offence is 
not committed immediately againſt ourſelves, 
we are ready to think for the ſake of our own 
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eaſe, that it does not concern us: and if we: 


o ſo far as to obſerve that tis pity the offender 


ſhould eſcape puniſhment, yet we are apt to 


fear leſt we ſhould be thought officious, if we 
ſhould be the means of bringing him to it. 
And beſides this officiouſneſs, and the odious 
name of an-informer, there is trouble, and of- 


ten ſome charge, included in the neceſſary 


means of reſtraining vice. But tho' it becomes 
us in a ſpirit of meekneſs to try all other means 
for reclaiming the vicious, rather than be for- 
ward to puniſh them; and tho there is a ten- 
derneſs due even to the guilty themſelves; yet 


ſurely we ſhould conſider what will be the con- 


ſequence of ſuffering vice to go on without 


* 


reſtraint. Sutely men of generous tempers, 


whoſe concern for the public is diſintereſted, 
and who do in earneſt lament the growth of 
vice, ſhould be content to bear ſome trouble 
and expence, and deſpiſe the fear of an odious 


name, when the thing itſelf, inſtead of being 


reproachful, does really deſerve praiſe. If a- 
mong thoſe who are engag'd in this work you 
think you ſee ſome diſorders, (as what ſociety 
in the world is there without ſome ?) come in, 
and help to rectify them: and let not your in- 
dolence, and fears, and unkind complaints, be 
the means of making the community ſuffer that 
inundation of vice, which will of courſe flow in 
upon it, if the REFORMING SOCIETIES are 


quite di ſcourag d. 


III. Since we ſee that pains are taken to 
poiſon the minds of youth with falſe morals: 


we may reſt aſſur d, that tis not the mere pu- 
F niſhing 
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— of offenders that will anſwer the end 
to which our text directs. If we are in car- 


neſt to have the community reformd, and the 


next generation better than this; we muſt lay 
the foundation in the training up of youth to 


virtue and a ſenſe of religion. The good ex- 


ample of heads of families in their” ordinary 
courſe of action, will indeed contribute much 
to this deſirable end: but it is not ſufficient of 


itſelf. There muſt be pains taken with the 
youth under their care, to eſtabliſh good prin- 


ciples within them: for ir is not enough that 


they are by their frame and conſtitution ca- 


pable of virtue; fince both Scripture and ex- 


perience aſſure us that they have likewiſe the 


ſeeds of vice, and that they will meet wich 
many examples which will be incicements to it. 
If we would have our children practiſe fruga- 


liry, induſtry, remperance, chaſtity, juſtice, and 


benevolence, when they grow up; we ought 
to make them acquainted with the reaſonable- 
neſs of theſe virtues, by degrees, in their ten- 


der years. And furrher: : if we do in earneſt 
deſire that they ſhould in the exereiſe of piety 


towards God derive a bleſſing from him when 
they come to act for themſelves ; we muſt 


both reach them the fitneſs of ir, and inure 


them to the practice while they ate young; 
in which laſt reſpect ſocial wn in r fa- 
mily will be of great uſe. 

As to good inſtructions: the more early 
they are given to children, provided they be 
ſuch as they are able to receive, the better will 


the children be defended againſt * impreſ- 


ſions. 
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Bons. And I would entreat you not to think 


of thoſe whom you are means of puniſhing 
For their vices, may be the poſterity of ſober 
parents, but ſuch as had taken very little care 
in their edueation, leaving that matter to other 
inſtructors: and as probable, that thoſe other 
anftcuctors took for granted they were under no 


obligation rofurniſh the childrens minds with any 
kind of knowledge beſides that of languages or 
numbers. This you know is the way in which 


moſt of the children of one ſex come abroad 
into action. As to the other ſex: to our 


ſhame, the training them up to any: uſeful 
knowledge is almoſt univerſally neglected: and 


therefore it is no wonder that ſo many of them 
take vicious courſes, when any circumſtance 


happens which may prove a conſiderable trial 
of their virtue. We generally indeed enter- 


tain hopes from the good diſpoſitions of our 


own children: and yet if all of both ſexes were 
as good as we imagine them to be; what can 
we expect from them, if there has been no 


eare taken to ſettle within them ſuch principles 


as may rationally direct their practice? 
And how fair an opportunity have parents, 
if they would attend to it, for ſeaſoning young 


and tender minds with the beſt principles, by 


-imperceptible degrees? We know not what 
thoughts very young children have, for want 
of trying them. And it could not fail of ha- 


ving good effects, if they were enquir d of very 


early, what notions they have how they came 
forth into being; and were inform d, in ſuch 
TR F. 


this advice needleſs : for tis probable that many 
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a way as they could receive it, that they 
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and all other beings are deriv'd from one com- 
mon Father, and are accountable to one ſu- 
2preme Governor. It could not fail of being 
very uſeful, to enlarge upon the goodneſs of 


this univerſal Father and Governor, to inſpire 


into the minds of youth that love which they 
owe him; tho” tis certain that ſuch accounts 
of his other perfeQions ſhould be given, as 
may create a high reverence of him. From 
their dependence upon and obligations to this 


Father and Ruler of the world, it will be no 


very difficult matter to deduce the obligation 


of ſhewing reſpect and affection to their fellow 


creatures, who are his children and the care of 


his providence as well as themſelves: beſides 


that whenever. we would recommend any ſo- 


cial virtue, we eannot be at a loſs in appealing 
to them how fit it is that * they ſhould do 10 
others, as they would in the like caſes wiſh 
that others ſbould do to them; which is our 
bleſſed Saviour's own rule, and the true expli- 
cation of the command Þ to love our neighbour 
as ourſelyes. And moreover, it is natural to 
caution them againſt indulging vicious paſſions, 


by repreſenting to them the evils which ſuch 


indulgence would certainly be attended with. 
There are frequent opportunities in the hands 
of parents for all theſe purpoſes: frequent op- 


portunities to inſtil gradually into the minds of 


children the reaſonableneſs of. bearing always 
an affectionate reverence towards God, of diſ- 
covering it in the courſe of our actions, and 


2 Mat. vii. 12. 


Mat. xxii. 30. 
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fulneſs er benefits receiv d, and humble peti- 


tions for what we want: frequent opportuni- 


ties for teaching them the reaſonableneſs of the 


ptactice of righteouſneſs and benevolence to- 
wards men, and the advantages of reſtraining 
impetuous deſires. And if proper occaſions 
were taken to furniſh their minds with ſuch 


kind of knowledge, there would be much the 
leſs danger of their going aſtray afterwards from 


the paths of virtue and true religion. Hereby 


: they would be prepar'd for the practice of all 


the ſocial virtues, upon rational principles; and 
would come into ſociety with more ability and 


a better diſpoſition to do good in it, than 


can with any reaſon be hoped for where edu- 


cation is neglected. And as Chriſtianity is 
founded upon natural religion; there is no 
doubt but that children by being train d up in 


ſuch a manner, would profit the better by their 
catechiſms; el pecially if their inſtructors would 


e things as they go along. 


As to family worſhip : it is of ah impor- 
tance towards keeping alive a ſenſe of God in 
the minds of the whole family; that I do not 
wonder to ſee the neglect of it attended with 
the neglect of moſt other duties: whereas if 
this were ſtatedly and ſeriouſly perform'd, it 
could not fail of making a great alteration r 
the better upon many accounts. The heads 
of families would hereby have a conſtant check 
upon themſelves, reſtraining them from many 
evils, to which in the courſe of converſation 
they my be expos d: if there were tolerable _ 

15 | uſe 


5 [44] 
_ aſſed not ro:make religions exerciſes a burden, 
Children would learn thoſe habits of piety which 

would be uſeful to chem as long as they live: 

and laſtiy, Which is of more importance than 
i ome are aware; ſervants would reap the benc- 

Et of their maſters piety, and their maſters in 
return would be the more e e 

din from them. - 

lf in this laſt caſe date were no other advan- 

12 85 than a maſter's ſeeing every evening as 

well as every morning all his family together, 

= being ſecure that they are not in vicious 
ny; even that would be very conſider- 

— And how much more rational ſatiſ- 

faction will it afford to be employ'd this way, 

than to make a practice of ſpending the even- 
ings abroad? To fay nothing of the children 
ahemſelves; what ſnares and temptations ane 
fervants hereby expos'd to? thoſe ſervants eſpe- 
cially, who come young under their (maſters 
care, Who enjoy privileges to which others 
have no claim, and to whom the maſters do 
by contract for a number of years ſtand as it 
were in the relation of fathers. Even ſuppo- 
ſing they have had a good education at home; 

yer whar reſtraint is it to be expected they will 
lay upon themſelves, when ſolicited by vicious 

neighbours or acquaintance to ſpend their e- 

_ wenings with them, and be partakers af all 
cheir vices? Indeed there is a reſpect and af. 

fection duc to all ſervants, for the ſake of our 

common maſter and father: and the very re- 
lation itſolf of a maſter carries ſuch obligations 


along wich it, that if the ſervant falls into ill 
meaſures 
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meaſqres.by means ofithe maſterꝭ bad conducts; 


he will ſurely beanfwerable for it. And whats 
ever. ſome maſters may think; of their being 
under no obligation towards their ſervants ups 


on a religious account; I would entreat thoſe 
who have any regard to the ſacred» writings; 


by God himſelf to Abraham, and the bleſs 


ſing annexed to ir, Gen. xviii. 19. for his re- 


ſolution to engage his whole family to keep 
the way of the Lord. I know him, that he 


vill command his children, and his houſhold 


after him, and they ſhall keep the way of the 


Lord, to do. juſtice and judgment; that the 


Lord may bring upon Abraham that which he 
hath ſpoken of him. 


I ſhall rake up no more of your time than to 


obſerve : that if, beſides the care of an ex- 
emplary converſation, heads of families made 


it their buſineſs to inſtruct their children in the 


principles of natural andreveal'd religion; and no 
other perſons can be ſo much oblig d to give this 
inſtruction, as themſelves; if morcever they kept 
up the ſtated worſhip of God in the family; and 


eſpecially if they join d to it che reading ſome 


portion of Seripture, which would yield a 
conſtant ſupply of ufeful knowledge: beſides 
the benefit their - children would reap, they 
would gain that reſpe& from, and have that 
agrecable influence upon their ſervants, which 
would have the force of a command to en- 
gage them in a regular courſe of life; the ſer- 
vants themſelves, unleſs they were incorrigibly 


wicked, would be diſpos d to receive good 
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